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correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor, "is 
occupying French public opinion far more than is per- 
haps realized abroad." This writer goes on to call at- 
tention to the set of resolutions drawn up by such men 
as Professor Aulard, M. Sembat, and M. Gustave Herve, 
and given publicity and approval by M. Albert Milhaud 
in his journal Le Rappel. 

The argument of these members of the Eadieal Party 
is based on the declaration that Prance may never feel 
safe again from attack by Prussia unless by the Ehine 
boundary it is secured from a northern invasion by way 
of Belgium and Luxembourg. M. Milhaud's most sig- 
nificant statement is this: 

I know M. Charpentier (vice-president of the Eadieal 
and Eadieal Socialist Party, but at variance with many 
of its members on this point) will repiy that tomorrow 
Europe will no longer be subjected to the present danger 
and that she will be protected by an international 
gendarmerie which, better than any frontier, will assure 
our security. This is possible, but how can we be cer- 
tain of it? . . . As long as Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg are not protected from invasion, we shall our- 
selves be directly threatened. 

This is significant because it is a direct assault upon 
the fundamental hope of humanity at the present time. 
That hope is in such a conclusion of the war as will en- 
able justice to be done in the world through- the estab- 
lishment of relations of mutual international confidence 
and respect. If that hope is futile, as M. Milhaud's 
cynicism would have us believe, then why look for peace ? 
What avail would it be? Does he imagine that inter- 
national relations based on fear and distrust will be any 
better than they have been for the last hundreds and 
thousands of years? Does he hope that his Ehine 
boundary will keep out Germany any better than his 
present one did? Says another writer, in the Paris 
Temps: 

The attempt of Germany has failed; will German 
secret diplomacy win what she has failed to obtain by 
force of arms? It depends on whether we insure at 
last the security of our country, and erect an effective 
barrier between Germany and ourselves and our allies. 
Is it too much to ask, after the suffering and the ruin of 
six invasions in the course of a century and a half ? 

The answer is, of course, that it is — far too much. 
It is too much to ask that a new era shall be ushered in 
with the same loathsome auspices that brought to all 
past eras the fruits of their sowing. French Eadicals 
and many others fail to recognize the unmistakable sign 
of these times — that is, that the day has come when 
mankind to be safe must put down barriers ; to prevent 
treachery they must trust their neighbors; to insure the 
rights of their friends they must respect the rights of 
their unfriends, if not of their enemies ; to bring peace 
to the world they must cease to expect and prepare for 



war. If this is too high a moral stand for the world to 
take, then it must take a lower stand than it has taken 
since the Dark Ages. We have gone too far with in- 
vention, with commerce, with finance, with diplomacy, 
with war to permit us any longer to mingle amity and 
shrewdness, frankness and suspicion, peace and hostility. 
The step before us is towards international organization 
of justice and the government of the world. There is 
no step back, only an abyss. If we falter now — if we 
permit the influence of any such direful figments of 
imagination as the Spectre of the Ehine — we shall come 
close to earning the woe that will betide us. There is a 
sterner lesson than the present one waiting for us if we 
cannot learn from this. 



THE RISING TIDE 

IK spite of the wild destruction on the western front, 
the debacle in the region around Eiga, and the kill- 
ings north of Triest, the tide of the sea of peace has 
reached its lowest ebb and turned, we believe, on the 
flood. From a military point of view, the war has been 
won by the Entente Allies. It is now only a matter of 
time. The resources of the enemies of the Central 
Powers are too great for any other interpretation of the 
situation. The Germans are wise enough to know this ; 
of that none can doubt. It is for this reason that we 
hear so much of peace, especially out of Central Europe. 
The first great encouraging evidence that this is so 
was revealed in the German Eeichstag Thursday, July 
19, when the German Chancellor accepted and recom- 
mended the following five conditions of peace : 

1. The re-establishment of the original boundaries of the 
German Empire as they were when the war began, and the 
restoration of the German colonies captured in the war, or 
at least territorial adjustment on this basis ; 

2. A guarantee against political domination, and economic, 
and financial or other exploiting monopolies of weak coun- 
tries by strong nations ; 

3. A guarantee against boycotts or excommunications of 
strong nations by other strong nations or groups of nations ; 

4. A guarantee of the freedom of the seas from national 
armed vessels and from the menace of national fortifica- 
tions ; 

5. An international organization of a juridical and legally . 
limited character to render these guarantees effective. 

Of these five requisites, only the first and last will be 
capable of adjustment in the treaty of peace. The 
guarantees demanded under two, three, and four are 
really guarantees against abnormal political processes 
which may occur at any time, and which, therefore, re- 
quire for their treatment the fixed and continuous regu- 
lation of an international body having the necessary 
jurisdiction and powers for such regulation. 

It seemed to us at the time, therefore, that the Ger- 
man peace conditions could have been met if the bellig- 
erent nations had seen their way to agree upon the mat- 
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ter of the boundaries of the central European allies 
and upon the establishment of some form of an interna- 
tional directorate after the war, which directorate would 
have jurisdiction to regulate, by its conciliative action 
and persuasive force, the various forms of monopoly, 
boycott, and excommunication to which nations and 
groups of nations under the present system may subject 
each other and which are certain, in the long run, to 
result in war. 

The agreement upon some form of an international 
directorate should come first, as it seems to us ; for once 
this were agreed upon, the question of boundaries — in- 
deed, most of the really dangerous international ques- 
tions—would, because of the establishment of such a 
directorate, become less important, and therefore easier 
of settlement. 

But the point we would especially emphasize here is 
that on that July day Germany was seeking peace. 

Principles relative to the external policy of the 
United States were first definitely stated by the Presi- 
dent in his address to the Senate, January 22, 1917, 
when he declared that the United States would enter 
into an agreement for the organization of the society 
of nations that should provide for the direction of the 
external activities and relationships of the nations, "not 
only by a balance of power, but by a community of 
power"; this international community of power being 
organized so that there shall be an "equality of rights" 
among the nations and "a common participation in a 
common benefit"; so that there shall be a "free, con- 
stant, unthreatened intercourse of nations," with "free- 
dom of the seas," and, "so far as practicable, a direct 
outlet," for each nation "to the great highways of the 
sea"; and that the international community — indeed, 
each nation — shall recognize and accept the self-evident 
truth that "governments derive all their just powers 
from the consent of the governed." 

All of this meant to us then, and means to us now, 
that the "community of power" of the society of nations 
must be organized so that the directing body of persons 
. constituted and delegated by the nations shall have only 
advisory and conciliative functions for legislative, judi- 
cial, and administrative purposes, especially respecting 
such matters as may be common to all nations or beyond 
the competency of any one nation. The final and con- 
trolling voice in such an international directive body 
must, of course, be that of an assembly representative 
of the nations and their peoples. "Freedom of the 
seas" must mean the abolition of the construction or use 
by individual nations of armored or armed vessels or 
shore fortifications, and the control of the high seas and 
of international straits, canals, and rivers by the inter- 
national directive body. 



It is reasonable to assume that some means must be 
provided that peoples unskilled in the art of self-govern- 
ment shall be educated in that art. Hence jurisdiction 
over unskilled peoples for the purpose of educating them 
as rapidly and fully as possible in the art must remain 
permissible by the single State if internationalization 
of such jurisdiction prove impossible, and providing, of 
course, that the guardian nation recognize itself in each 
case as trustee and agent of the people governed; and, 
providing further, that such nation does not use its 
fiduciary position to obtain or maintain a monopoly or 
undue preference as respects the internal or external 
trade of the people or the internal development of the 
country; and, finally, each trusteeship shall be recog- 
nized by the nation as diminishing in proportion as the 
skill of the people in self-government increases and as 
ending when such skill is obtained. Some such pro- 
vision will have to be worked out to cover cases like the 
Philippines, Central Africa, and other colonial "pos- 
sessions." 

But here again the movement for peace is seen to be 
very much alive. The President of the United States, 
especially since January last, has been doing all that is 
humanly possible to establish peace upon a just and last- 
ing basis. 

The President's note to the Pope, commented upon 
elsewhere in these columns, contains these promising 
and fateful words — promising because not inconsonant 
with principles already substantially agreed to by the 
Germans, fateful because upon their actual acceptance 
or rejection depend the most vital interests of the world : 

"They (the American people) believe that peace should 
rest upon the rights of peoples, not the rights of Govern- 
ments, their equal right to freedom and security and self- 
government and to a participation upon fair terms in the 
economic opportunities of the world — the German people, 
of course, included, if they will accept equality and not seek 
domination." 

The italics in this quotation are, of course, ours. Out 
of these words we gather the hope that the tide of peace 
is at last on the flood ; for we do not forget that democ- 
racy is no stranger to German peoples. "We do not 
forget that democratic revolutions have taken place 
among the Germans heretofore. The German docility 
to dictating rulers so familiar to us of today is a plant 
of most recent growth. It seems quite reasonable to us 
that out of the rich heritage of the German past the 
people of that land will come to welcome "equality" 
and cease to "seek domination." 

For these reasons we are inclined to credit the report 
that other German peace terms have recently been re- 
ceived here through a neutral country, and that the 
terms are substantially as follows: 

The restoration of Belgium and Northern France, to be 
paid for out of the sale of Germany's colonies to Great 
Britain, Alsace and Lorraine to be independent States. 
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Trieste to be a free port. 

Serbia and Rumania to be restored and Serbia to have a 
port on the Adriatic. 

The Balkan question and the status of Turkey to be sub- 
jects for negotiations. 

Disarmament an international policy. 

Freedom of the seas, with Great Britain in control of the 
English Channel until the projected tunnel is built between 
Dover and Calais. 

In any event, the upshot of the present situation is 
that peace is the great and growing demand of that 
portion of the German Empire with whom we are not at 
war, with whom we agree we are waiting to negotiate, 
with whom "we have no quarrel," with whom we have 
no feeling except "one of sympathy and friendship," and 
who will yet govern their governors and open the way 
for negotiation and. peace — the German people. 



HILLS OF DIFFICULTY 

IF Civilization seems at last headed out of the City of 
Destruction, it still has its pack on its hack, and hills 
of difficulty and valleys of humiliation are before it. 
No man knows just what changes are to take place 
within the Central Powers. The strength of the liberal 
forces making for what we call democracy in Germany 
remains for us an unknown quantity. None can yet 
foretell if there is to be a military defeat of the central 
dynasties such as was administered to France at Sedan 
in September, 1870, to be followed by that worst of all 
brands of peace, namely, a dictated peace; or if, remem- 
bering the failures at Vienna in 1815, and at Berlin in 
1878, men shall fashion out of the present chaos a ra- 
tional method of living together on the basis of simple 
justice, and learn at last how to conduct their interna- 
tional business as now they conduct their personal rela- 
tions within States. 

The Germans are being told that the United States 
is dictating to them what manner of government they 
must set up ; in the language of the Lokalanzeiger, "Mr. 
Wilson . . . does not intend to give us liberty, 
but to deprive us of liberty to arrive at our own de- 
cisions." This is a tune played by many of the mili- 
tarized German papers. And the situation has to be 
met, wisely if possible. Our own personal view is that, 
while the success of our allied armies might wring from 
the proud Germans an acquiescence at this point, such 
surgery is not necessary for the reason that Mr. Wilson 
has never proposed that the present German government 
must be overthrown, only that it must be vouched for by 
the German people. That is the nub of the whole mat- 
ter, and needs to be understood, especially in Central 
Europe. 

It is not understood in America, that seems clear. 
The Socialists understand the President to be preaching 



revolution for Germany, and they have been quick to take 
it as a cue for preaching a real revolution here. Revolu- 
tion is openly discussed and seriously proposed by a 
number of our radicals. Some claim to take their stand 
with the Socialists of Italy, who have from the start 
been opposed to the present war. They find food for 
their hopes in the Social Democratic Party of Eussia, 
and in the Socialist groups of various neutral nations. 
Class distinctions, "upper," "middle," "lower," "capi- 
talist," 'labor," are more and more clearly drawn. The 
press committee of the Boston Socialist Party wrote, on 
the 16th of August, a letter to the Boston Journal, in 
which appear these words : 

There is but one way to secure peace — the workers of all 
countries must unite against their exploiters, not with them 
against the workers of other countries. Militarism cannot 
destroy militarism. Only a struggle against all militarism 
can solidify the workers of the world into a powerful body. 
Only a revolution can overthrow the German Kaiser and de- 
stroy German militarism or bring a halt to the militarism of 
other countries. Revolution is the only road to peace, to 
socialism and the welfare of humanity. 

This is where the Socialists stand. 

All this doctrine seems strange in the light of the 
fact that the President proposes no revolution for Ger- 
many or any one else, and of the further fact that the 
United States is in the present war by its own voluntary 
choice. No act has been performed, no step taken ex- 
cept by the representatives of the people. The path of 
the revolutionist in the United States will be no easy 
course. 

Beyond our borders lie those far greater difficulties 
of Central Africa, of the future of the Ottoman Empire, 
Democracy in Japan and in China. How shall the non- 
Teuton peoples accept the values in German energy, 
thoroughness, and discipline, without themselves becom- 
ing impregnated with that intolerable will to power 
which shall leave the world again poor indeed ? We are 
not past the dangers of a weak and temporary truce, of 
blighting hatreds following in the wake of war, of a 
truculent press playing wildly upon the patriotic pas- 
sions of willing men, of an irrational religious bigotry 
blocking the way to a just settlement of the intricate 
questions relating to Poland, Palestine, the Italian prov- 
inces, Rumanian unity, and Armenia. The nations 
have Apollyon yet to meet. 

Somehow the Germans must set themselves to the 
task of ceasing to talk peace as if they were victors. 
They must come out into the open with their plans for 
conquered territories, forget their bunkum about might 
and world domination, recognize the foolishness of the 
Chancellor's charge that Great Britain is trying to en- 
slave Germany, stop their secret intrigues, and culti- 
vate a little more assiduously the well-nigh forgotten 
grace of humility. If only they will read the Presi- 
dent's reply to the Pope with a small part of' the intel- 



